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ABSTRACT 



This document addresses the needs of students that enter 



community colleges unprepared at entry postsecondary coursework and therefore 
require remedial, basic skills, and/or developmental education programs. The 
major student groups served by developmental programs are recent high school 
graduates, returning adults, high school dropouts, illiterate adults, and 
immigrants and students with limited English proficiency. In the last 10 
years, community colleges have begun using new approaches towards 
developmental education. They include the following: (1) successful 

collaboration between high school and community colleges; (2) model 2-year 
and 4-year partnerships; (3) service learning programs on community college 
campuses; and (4) urban community college systems configured to serve as 
"Gateways to Democracy." The document discusses recent trends in remedial 
education as explained by two major studies completed by the American 
Association of Community Colleges and the National Study of Community College 
Remediation. Other topics addressed in the document include challenges to the 
educational community, basic skills education, assessment, and mission at 
Colleges of Contra Costa, standing policy issues, strategic planning 
discussions on basic skills, future challenges and goals of basic skills 
education, and grant opportunities and available resources. Contains 22 
references and 5 addendums. (MZ) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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An Overview of Basic Skills Students, Instruction, and Challenges 



Background Note 

Extending higher education opportunities to underserved or unserved populations was a 
founding principle of the community college movement (Quinley 1990 and Shults 2000). 
In line with this principle, the community colleges adopted an open-access, admissions 
policy that attracted student populations with diverse socio-economic backgrounds, 
demographic characteristics, educational objectives, academic preparation and related 
skills. Embodied in this open-door policy is a fundamental American value, namely, "the 
belief in the worth and potential of every person" (McCabe 2000). To address this 
diversity, the community colleges have developed a comprehensive configuration of 
precollege-level programs and services for students who are underprepared at entry for 
postsecondary coursework. These programs are referred to as "remedial, basic skills, or 
developmental" education. In this report, these terms are used interchangeably. 

Student Populations 

McCabe (1998) reports that: 

Approximately half of entering community college students test as academically 
deficient and require remediation in at least one subject area to enroll in a college- 
level course or degree program. Over the past two decades, this figure has not varied, 
and educational trends suggest it will not decline any time soon. 

Quinley (1990) has identified some of the major student groups served by developmental 
programs. These are: 

Recent High School Graduates. A large number of students requiring reme- 
diation in reading, writing, and mathematics skills are recent high school 
graduates seeking to enroll in community colleges. Despite their completion of 
high school diploma requirements, many graduates test at reading levels below 
what is required for success in introductory college level courses; demonstrate 
inadequate writing skills to succeed in college-level courses; or are deficient in 
mathematics preparation. Some have not taken appropriate course work to prepare 
for specific community college career programs and require prerequisite courses 
in mathematics and the sciences. 

Returning Adults. Many students returning to college after some period of 
absence from formal education find that they need refresher courses in academic 
skills and prerequisite courses in fields that have changed considerably since they 
attended high school. This population includes adults who need to relearn skills 
once mastered as well as those who have never mastered the academic skills 
required for college. More recently, McCabe (2000) notes that because of the 
changing nature of work, a growing percentage of Americans will enroll and re- 
enroll in college throughout their lifetimes, bringing greater numbers and 
heterogeneity to the student body 
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High School Dropouts. This group includes students of various ages who have 
never completed high school and require considerable remediation in basic skills. 
They return for various reasons ranging from maintaining job skills in an increasingly 
demanding work force to re-entering the formal education system in order to improve 
their economic circumstances and the quality of their lives. Others are students who 
seek to complete their high school education for personal reasons. 

Illiterate Adults. This subset of students served by community college programs 
consists of adults who are functionally illiterate. Estimates of the number of adults 
who are functionally illiterate range as high as 30 million nationwide, and another 
50 million are thought to be marginally literate. Furthermore, this group is 
growing at the estimated rate of 2.5 million illiterate adults per year. Studies of 
the phenomenon have identified adults from all socio-economic classes who lack 
adequate literacy skills, yet the great majority is concentrated among the 
economically disadvantaged. The extent of the problem has been magnified by a 
changing economy that has decimated previously higher-paying but semi-skilled 
jobs in the manufacturing sector, leaving many middle-aged or older workers 
without basic skills and unable to retrain successfully. 

Immigrants and Students with Limited English Proficiency. A large and 
rapidly increasing group of students, especially in certain regions of the country, 
are recent immigrants, as well as foreign students, from Latin America, Asia and 
the Pacific Rim, the Middle East, Africa, and Eastern Europe. The number of 
second and third generation American citizens for whom English is not their 
predominant language has also increased rapidly. Instruction in English as a 
second language is a common need. Many also require an orientation to American 
laws, the nation's economic system, and various aspects of living independently in 
modem American society. 

Some of these students may share similar problems with the general 
underprepared population, but others have strong academic backgrounds, 
professional and job skills, and clear educational and career goals. On the other 
end of the spectrum, recent immigrants from impoverished lands not only may 
require English language instruction in reading and writing but also may be 
illiterate in their native tongues. 

Underprepared students enrolled in basic skills programs are a diverse group. While there 
are exceptions, many requiring remediation also are disadvantaged by a range of factors, 
including vague or unrealistic personal and career goals; inadequate organizational, study 
and critical thinking skills; previous academic failures resulting in low levels of self- 
confidence and performance anxiety in academic matters; minor/major skill deficits in 
one or more subject areas; unfamiliarity with student services such as counseling, library, 
and media services; and difficult socio-economic and family circumstances. As a result, 
the challenge of serving these students often goes beyond instruction in reading, writing, 
and mathematics and includes providing a range of support services. Boylan (1998, 

2001) has found similar problems and aptly noted that academic underpreparedness is "a 
complex phenomenon without simple solutions". 
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Programmatic Intervention Strategies 

As is known, students in basic skills programs have very diverse goals. Many stop short 
of entry into college-level programs. All remedial programs, however, are designed to 
provide the skills necessary to succeed in the next level of education. Outlined below are 
some of the traditional programmatic actions taken by post secondary institutions and 
new directions in the field. 

Traditional Programs 

Quinley (1990) has identified some of the most common types of traditional 
developmental programs. These are: 

Precollege-Level Skills Development. Often called developmental education 
programs, these are designed for recent high school graduates and returning adults 
who lack college-level skills in reading, writing, and mathematics, but intend to 
enroll in other college courses and programs. They also address the needs of 
students who lack knowledge in courses that require high school prerequisites 
such as chemistry or biology. 

The two most common delivery approaches are the addition of precollege-level 
courses as part of the offerings of the English and mathematics departments, or 
the establishment of a separate division of developmental studies that offers 
precollege courses in various disciplines. While traditional classroom methods are 
often used in these programs, the self-paced, laboratory method of instruction is 
commonly used either as a primary or supplemental approach. Trained peers, 
aides, or instructors often provide tutoring, and in recent years, many colleges 
have experimented with instructional technology to assist or manage instruction in 
basic skills. 

GED Programs. General Equivalency Diploma (GED) and adult high school 
programs enable both recent high school dropouts and older adults to complete 
high school. Adult high school programs typically use the traditional classroom 
approach, and the local high school district grants their diplomas. GED programs 
tend to be self-paced with the state issuing a high school equivalency diploma 
upon passing a national Department of Education exam. 

Adult Literacy/ABE Programs. Adult basic education (ABE) programs are 
designed to combat adult illiteracy and are offered in a variety of ways, including 
small classes and one-on-one tutoring offered through outreach centers in 
libraries, shopping malls, and local high schools. Traditionally, literacy programs 
aim at developing skills to the eighth grade reading level, though some programs 
attempt to bring all students to the twelfth-grade level. Also frequently included in 
these courses are functional literacy skills that include the ability to perform basic 
tasks essential to functioning adequately in modem society, such as writing 
checks or reading basic directions. 
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ESL Programs. Instruction in English as a second language (ESL) is offered in 
an increasing number of community colleges. The influx of immigrants from 
across the globe has spurred the offering of such programs throughout the United 
States for students from a variety of language backgrounds. 

Methods for teaching ESL vary, though graduate degree programs produce 
specialists in this pedagogy. Programs range from intensive immersion institutes 
that attempt to teach Basic English language competence in a matter of weeks to 
noncredit evening classes that meet once or twice per week. In some colleges, 
English is actually taught much as a foreign language in regular credit courses. 

Support Services. Cooperative programming with other service providers is 
important to this mission for community colleges. This includes public and 
private agencies whose clients need basic skills education, as well as business and 
industry, which may provide their own developmental programs. A host of 
support services has also evolved as a critical part of a comprehensive program 
for underprepared students. Placement testing is at the heart of these services. 
Personal, academic, and career counseling, as well as childcare, financial aid, 
assistance with transportation, and access to community-based social services are 
often included to meet student needs. 

New Directions 



Over the last decade, various institutions have come to developed a unique array of 
services and inter-institutional approaches to assessing/delivering basic skills instruction. 
These have included: 

1 . Successful Collaborations between High Schools and Community Colleges; 

2. Model Two-Year and Four-Year College Partnerships; 

3. Service Learning Programs on Community College Campuses; and 

4. Urban Community College Systems Configured to Serve as "Gateways to 
Democracy": 

Additionally, these institutions have incorporated new instructional technology and dealt 
with the larger institutional policies necessary to support their Basic Skills campaign. 

The attached Resource section includes select Basic Skills articles by focus areas as 
those mentioned above and others (e g., ESL, International Students, Teaching Methods). 
These may prove useful in further study and in identifying models/strategies that can be 
adapted at CCCCD. 
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Findings 

The returns of two major studies are adapted and summarized here: one by the American 
Association of Community Colleges (Shults 2000) and the other by the National Study of 
Community College Remedial Education ( McCabe 2000). The findings of the former 
are based on a 40% return rate of a survey involving 1100 institutions and are focused on 
the front end of the problem. The findings of the latter are based on a stratified random 
sample of involving 25 institutions and a cohort of 1 520 students enrolled in remedial 
education. These latter findings are focused on the outcomes of developmental education. 

AACC Study Findings 

1 . The percent of students enrolled in remedial education across institutions was 
found to vary from 1% to 80%, the majority reported less than 20%; 

2. The percent of new students enrolling in basic skills courses varied from 

0.5% to 95%, with half of the respondent institutions reporting 36%; 

3. The average of credit hours taken in developmental coursework ranged from 
2 to 30, the number of courses taken ranged from 1 to 10, half the institutions 
reported less than 7 credit hours and fewer than 2 courses taken; 

4. 58% of institutions mandated assessment of all students, 75% of these 
required placement on the basis of this evaluation; 

5. 67% of institutions awarded only institutional credit for remedial courses; 

6. 45% of institutions offered self-paced basic skills courses and 26% of institutions 
offered these through long distance educations services. 

7. At least 95% of institutions use computers in at least one course subject area; and 

8. 45% of institutions provide contracted remedial education courses and the 
majority (65%) did not give credit for these courses. 

National Study of Community College Remedial Education Findings 

1 . About half or 43% of students successfully completed their program. Other 
studies have shown similar results, with success rates between 40% and 50%. 

2. Students successfully completing their basic skills courses perform well in 
standard college work. They passed 88% of standard college English classes 
and 82% of standard college mathematics classes. 

3. Most successful remedial education students gravitate to occupational 
programs or direct employment. More specifically, 14% of these students 
earned academic associate degrees and 16% earned bachelor's degrees. The 
total earning occupational degrees and certificates was 37% —15% occupational 
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associate degrees and 22% certificates. These statistics do not reflect students 
who enrolled in a selection of courses and gained the skills needed for 
employment without earning a degree or certificate. A greater percentage of 
students were prepared for employment than is indicated by degrees and 
certificates earned. Indeed, more than half of the study cohort earned at least 20 
credits and continued their commitment to education nine years after remedia- 
tion. 

4. Students who successfully complete remedial programs become produc- 
tively employed. About 98.5% become employed and work in a wide range of 
occupational fields: 90% are in jobs above the unskilled level; 54% are in the 
fast-growing technical and midlevel, white-collar sectors. Only 1.5 % had been 
convicted of a felony during the nine years following remedial education. Data 
comparing a national cohort of similar demographics are strikingly different. 
That cohort shows 7.5% out of the workforce and approximately 8% convicted 
of a felony. As a group, successful remedial education students become 
contributing members of society. Investment in these individuals pays solid 
dividends. 

5. The demographics of seriously deficient students are dramatically different 
from other remedial education students. Students deficient in reading, 
writing, and mathematics and assigned to a lower-level remedial course in at 
least one area are frequently viewed as being seriously deficient. They differ 
from other remedial groups in terms of their racial/ethnic makeup. McCabe 
found that 56% of academically deficient students are white non-Hispanic, 
23.4% are African American, and 12.5% are Hispanic. These data are 
consistent with other studies that report that the majority of underprepared 
students are white non-Hispanic, but minorities are over-represented. Seriously 
deficient students were ethnically different from other deficient students. Three- 
quarters of these students were minorities: 39.8% African American, 21.6% 
Hispanic, 8.8% Asian/Pacific Islander, 5.8% other, while 23.9% were white 
non-Hispanic. Minority women were 51% of all seriously deficient students, 
whereas, 5% of white non-Hispanics were found to be seriously deficient and 
20% of minority students were seriously deficient. 

6. The success rate for seriously deficient students is unacceptably low. 

Deficient students had a 43% successful remediation rate, whereas only 20% of 
seriously deficient students were successful. More than half of deficient 
students earned more than 20 college credits, whereas less than 5 percent of 
seriously deficient students earned more than 20 credits. Only 18 percent of 
deficient students enrolled in more than 12 remedial credits, while 45 percent of 
seriously deficient students did so. Programs for seriously deficient students are 
unsuccessful and should be revised. Specifically, they should be improved to 
provide skills that assist students in finding and maintaining employment and in 
improving quality of life. Students completing program goals should be 
encouraged to continue and complete regular remedial programs. 
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7. Community college remedial programs are not funded at a level necessary 
for successful results. Academically underprepared students require more 
support and personal attention than cohorts who are prepared to take college- 
level coursework. Most remedial education students have not had a good 
experience in high school and/or return to formal education well after high 
school graduation. A significant number bring personal problems with them. 
They frequently have meager resources and have family or job obligations. 
These factors translate into a need for more interaction and support, thus 
more cost. 

Typically, states support remedial education courses at the same rate as 
academic programs - or less. In McCabe's study, only 2 of the 25 colleges 
surveyed reported above-average funding for these programs; 5 reported lower 
funding; 18 reported comparable funding. Public decision-makers are 
frequently upset by remedial program failure rates and demand improvement. 
This is only possible, however, when appropriate resources are provided. 

In states that use program cost data for developing funding formulas, 
community colleges are their own worst enemies. They do not provide the 
necessary additional support; rather, they offer remedial courses using large 
numbers of less expensive, part-time faculty. Expenditure-driven funding 
formulas produce low-cost projections, thus systematically underfunding the 
programs. 

8. Community college remedial education is cost-effective. The cost of 
remedial education is almost always grossly overestimated. When people hear 
that nearly one-third of college entrants require remedial education, they 
believe that one-third of college expenditures are spent on remedial education. 
This is not the case. Several studies of state and federal spending suggest that 
1-2% of the higher education budget is spent on remedial education. Given that 
98.5% of basic skills graduates become productively employed, this 1-2% 
budget expenditure makes remedial education a cost-effective program. 

9. Expenditures per student are even more revealing. Half of community 
college remedial education students take six semester credits or fewer of 
remedial course work, and more than 80% take 12 semester credits or fewer. 
The average, 7.7 semester credits, is equivalent to one-quarter of a college year. 

Using a high expenditure figure of $7,000 per community college fulltime- 
equivalent student and a 75 percent public share, the average public expenditure 
per remedial student would be $1,312. Since 40 to 50 percent of students are 
successfully remediated, using the high expenditure estimate, the cost for each 
success would be between $2,624 and $3,280. The cost effectiveness of 
remedial education is apparent when compared with expenditures on other 
programs. The nation's prison population has grown to the highest per capita in 
the world - 1.1 million in jail and 5.5 million under corrections supervision 
(Harlow 1998). Each prisoner generates an expense of $25,000 to $35,000 per 
year. Ten students can have the foundation for their future built through 
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remedial education for the same cost as incarcerating one person for a single 
year. Remedial programs are a far more productive use of public funds. 
Supporting community college remedial programs is cost-effective public 
policy. 

10. Mathematics is the greatest hurdle for deficient students. Mathematics 
requirements need to be carefully reviewed. The debate continues over 
mathematics expectations for standard college class work. From state to state 
and test to test, substantial differences exist. Generally, mathematics faculty, 
rather than the faculty as a whole, determines the competencies to be tested. 

The question of what skills are needed for most college classes is seldom a 
consideration, nor is the question of what mathematics competencies are 
necessary as life skills. Sixty-two percent of remedial education students are 
deficient in mathematics, compared with 37.7% in reading and 44.6% in 
writing. The figure for mathematics is too high. Either adjustments in 
expectations or major improvements in high school preparation are needed- 
perhaps both. A considerable amount of work has been done to identify 21st- 
Century employment skills. A high percentage of successful remedial education 
students go into occupational programs or directly to work. It would therefore 
be beneficial to invite business and industry leaders to help identify the math- 
ematics components of community college remedial education programs. 

11. Present outcome measures do not produce useful data. Remedial education 
programs are constructed with the goal of preparing students for bachelor's 
degrees. Program effectiveness most often is measured by the number of 
degrees earned. Student follow-up is difficult, and evaluators do not want to 
wait many years for results. Therefore, outcomes are typically evaluated after 
three or four years for associate degrees and five or six years for bachelor's 
degrees. Such evaluation produces results that do not coordinate with student 
behavior and often give the inaccurate impression that remedial programs are 
failing. 

Most community college students are employed, often full time. They must 
arrange studies around job and personal obligations. They frequently skip terms 
or reduce loads. These students often take five or more years to complete an 
associate degree. Measuring community college students three years after 
admission finds few graduates, especially among students who need to take 
remedial courses before beginning a regular curriculum. 

The majority of remedial education students gain skills and go directly to work 
or proceed to occupational certificates and degrees. This is a constructive result 
for society and is completely missed in current outcome evaluations. 

We should continue to explore practical ways to follow up with students to 
learn how many achieve degrees. However, positive life results and varied 
paths for successful students make completion of remedial education the most 
important and useful measure of the success of remedial programs. 
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12. Mandatory testing and placement is an essential component of remedial 
education programs. If community colleges do not know which students are 
academically underprepared, they have no way to provide appropriate 
programs. It is unfair to students to permit them to enroll in courses for which 
they are not prepared. Open enrollment in courses produces a spread of 
competencies that seriously handicaps the ability of faculty to provide effective 
education. In practice, either large numbers of students drop out or fail, or 
expectations are lowered to accommodate those who are unprepared for course 
work. Studies of community colleges over a 20-year period suggest that 
mandatory assessment and placement tend to improve student retention and 
success rates (Roueche & Roueche 1999). When deficient students are not 
required to enroll in remedial education courses, community colleges 
universally report that a significant number do not. A study by K. Patricia Cross 
found that fewer than 10% of those needing but not enrolling in remedial 
education survived in college (Cross 1976). 

It is the responsibility of community colleges to encourage students and help 
them to understand the value of remedial course requirements. Mandatory 
assessment and mandatory placement are at the core of effective remedial 
programs. 

13. Most community colleges fail to use the substantial research concerning 
successful remedial education. Only 6 of the 25 study colleges reported 
significant remedial program revision in the past 10 years although some 
effective remedial programs have been developed during this time. Thirty years 
of research have provided a substantial body of knowledge to guide those who 
work with underprepared students on community college campuses. The 
following techniques, models, or structures contribute to successful 
remediation: 

a. Implementation of mandatory assessment and placement; 

b. Establishment of clearly specified goals and objectives for developmental 
programs and courses; 

c. Use of mastery learning techniques in remedial courses; 

d. Provision of a high degree of structure in remedial courses; 

e. Use of a variety of approaches and methods in remedial instruction; 

f. Application of sound cognitive theory in the design and delivery of 
remedial courses; 

g. Provision of a centralized or highly coordinated remedial program; 

h. Use of a formative evaluation to guide program development and 
improvements; 

i. Establishment of a strong philosophy of learning to develop program 
goals and objectives and to deliver program services; 
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j. Provision of a counseling component integrated into the structure of 
remedial education; 

k. Provision of tutoring performed by well-trained tutors; 

l. Integration of classroom and laboratory activities; 

m. Establishment of an institutionwide commitment to remediation; 

n. Assurance of consistency between exit standards for remedial courses and 
entry standards for regular curriculum; 

o. Use of learning communities in remedial instruction; 

p. Use of supplemental instruction, particularly video based; 

q. Provision of supplemental instruction to support remedial courses; 

r. Provision of courses or workshops on strategic thinking; 

s. Provision of staff training and professional development for those who 
work with underprepared students; 

t. Provision of ongoing student orientation courses; and 

u. Integration of critical thinking into the remedial curriculum. 

Boylan (1998, 2001) has found similar characteristics of successful developmental 
programs and adds the following: 

a) Provide frequent testing; 

b) Provide frequent feedback to students and personnel; 

c) Specify objectives and expectations not only for programs but students as 
well; 

d) Accommodate diverse learning styles through a variety of instructional 
formats; 

e) Integrate study skills with content; 

f) Engage in continuous faculty development; 

g) Encourage communication among developmental instructors; and 

h) Practice classroom assessment. 



McCabe (2000) fittingly concludes in reviewing the findings of the National Study of 
Community College Remediation Education that the manner in which we provide 
effective remedial education is not a mysterious proposition: "We know how to do it. We 
simply do not use what we know." 
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Challenges to the Educational Community 

Developing Workforce Skills for the 21 st -Century 

The United States needs to prepare its citizens for an information-rich, service- and trade- 
oriented economy of the 21 st - Century that demands a workforce with more complex job 
skills or professional training than has been the case in the past. Failure to do so will put 
its economic vitality at risk, as it will cease to compete effectively in the global economy. 

Recent management studies have profiled the set of basic characteristics for today's 
worker (US Department of Commerce, et. al. 1999). These are: 

Attitudes and Personal Characteristics 

1. Adaptability, flexibility, resiliency, and ability to accept ambiguity; 

2. Common sense and ability to anticipate downstream consequences; 

3. Creativity; 

4. Empathy; 

5. Positive attitude, good work ethic, and ability to self-manage; 

6. Reliability and dependability; and 

7. Responsibility, honesty, and integrity. 

I 

Essential Skills 

1 . Computers for simple tasks (word processing); 

2. Interpersonal skills, team skills; 

3 . Numeric and computation skills at a ninth-grade level, including basic money skills; 

4. Reading at a ninth-grade level; 

5. Speaking and listening; and 

6. Writing. 

Integrative and Applied Skills 

1 . Application of technology to tasks; 

2. Critical thinking; 

3. Customer contact skills; 

4. Information use skills; 

5. Presentation skills; 

6. Problem recognition/definition and solution formulation; and 

7. Reasoning. 
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Premium Skills 

1 . Ability to understand organizational and contextual issues (legal, environmental); 

2. Basic resource management, budgets; 

3. Ethics; 

4. Foreign language fluency; 

5. Globalism, internationalism skills; 

6. Multicultural-competence skills; 

7. Negotiation skills; 

8. Project management and supervision; and 

9. Systems thinking. 

Its worth noting that 80% of new jobs are expected to require some college education, yet 
less than half of youth are prepare to undertake college (McCabe 2000). 

Workforce and Demographic Trends 

Society will depend more and more on immigrant and Hispanic populations to replace its 
increasingly large retiring workforce. The majority of these current and potential workers 
resides in or will come from low-income areas, and they have received or will receive 
inferior education (McCabe 2000). It is estimated that immigrants and Hispanics will account 
for most of the population growth over the next 50 years. By 2020, half of American youth 
will be minority, and by the year 2050, 53% of the US population will be Non-Hispanic 
whites. Currently 1 1% of US and 26% of California's residents are foreign bom (Census 
Bureau 2000). Immigrants and Hispanics can be expected to be disproportionately 
underprepared for 21 st Century employment (McCabe 2000). 

Over the last decade, Contra Costa County increased its population from 803,732 to 948,816 
or 18% and its number of minority residents increased from 30.3% to 38.5% (Addenda 1-3). 
The Association of Bay Area Governments (ABAG 1999) is forecasting that the Contra 
Costa County's 2000 population will increase by 14.3% (or to 1,076, 800) by 2010 and 
24. 1% (or to 1,169,000) by 2020 (Addendum 4). Clearly, these changes will increase the 
demands on CCCCD to expand its Basic Skills programs. 

The pressures on educational institutions to prepare said workforce will be exacerbated 
by several trends in education, including: (1) the declining number of qualified teachers 
to replace the growing number of teachers who are retiring or leaving the profession. At 
CCCCD, 50% of employees are expected to retire within the next five years. (2) The 
redirection of University of California and California State University students in need of 
remedial education to the California Community Colleges. 

Altering or preventing these harsh realities is a daunting challenge for education in 
general and the community colleges in particular. Nevertheless, we must meet this 
challenge by ensuring effective college access and student success through quality 
developmental education. To the extent that we do so, we can enhance our economic 
vitality, social cohesion, political democracy, and be a positive force in the global 
community of the 21 st -Century. 
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Basic Skills Education and the California Community College System 

At this writing, the State Chancellor's Office website scheduled to provide information on 
remedial programs for California Community Colleges and evaluative data was under- 
construction (i.e., http://www.accessresource.org/html/basic skills students. htmlY No 
benchmark data or information on models that may be adapted by CCCCD were 
available from this site (i.e., http://www.accessresource.org/html/research m html; 
http://www.accessresource.org/html/probation students.html : 
http://www.accessresource.org/html/undecided students.html : 
http://www.accessresource.org/html/assessment.htmn . 



Basic Skills Education, Assessment, and Mission at CCCCD 
Demographic Profile of Basic Skills Population 

As can be seen in Table 1, there were 8,971 students who enrolled in remedial 
coursework during the fall 2000 semester: 4,1 1 1 (46%) in Basic Skills English; 3,400 
(38%) in Basic Skills Math; and 1,460 (16%) in ESL. Students in ESL courses tend to be 
older than those in Basic Skills English or Math. This population shows a significantly 
greater percent of women than men. Relative to their representation in the County 's 
population, Asians, Blacks, and Hispanics tend to be over-represented in Basic Skills 
English; Asians and Blacks are also over-represented in Basic Skill Math; and Asians and 
Hispanics are over-represented in ESL. (See Addenda 1-4 for information on population 
changes/forecasts and race/ethnicity profiles specific to college service areas.) 

Outcome Assessment of Basic Skills: CCCCD Institutional Effectiveness Indicators 



Over the last several years, CCCCD has moved to develop institutional effectiveness 
indicators to gauge its progress along key educational dimensions. Sections of CCCCD’s 
Institutional Effectiveness 2000 Report regard the performance of students in Basic Skills 
programs and the progress of CCCCD in meeting its Partnership for Excellence goals in 
this area. These evaluations build on data and analyses from the State Chancellor's 
Office that permit comparisons across select community college districts. Tables 2-4 and 
Figure 1 summarize these relevant findings. (Data from the colleges are also provided in 
order to show student performance in select Basic Skills courses benefiting from 
additional grant funds. Figures 2-7 summarize these assessments.) 
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Table 1 

Demographics of Students Enrolled in Basic Skills and 
English as a Second Language Courses - Fall 2000 

(Unduplicated headcount, end-of-term) 



Type of 
Course / Site 


Number of 
Students for 
FaU 2000 


Average 
Age of 
Students 


Gender 

Female Male 


Amer. 

Indian 


Asian/Pac. 

Is./Filipino 


Ethnicity 

Black Hispanic 


White 


Other 

Non-White 


Basic Skills - English 




















ccc 


1,314 


28 


64% 


36% 


0% 


26% 


26% 


38% 


8% 


2% 


DVC 


2,393 


23 


52% 


48% 


1% 


27% 


7% 


17% 


45% 


4% 


LMC 


404 


24 


57% 


43% 


0% 


20% 


19% 


23% 


33% 


5% 


CCCCD 


4,111 


25 


56% 


44% 


0% 


26% 


14% 


24% 


32% 


3% 


Basic Skills - Math 




















CCC 


477 


27 


70% 


30% 


1% 


13% 


45% 


23% 


15% 


2% 


DVC 


2,322 


24 


59% 


41% 


1% 


14% 


10% 


15% 


56% 


4% 


LMC 


601 


26 


67% 


33% 


1% 


11% 


20% 


27% 


39% 


3% 


CCCCD 


3,400 


24 


62% 


38% 


1% 


13% 


17% 


18% 


48% 


3% 


English as 






















a Second Language 




















CCC 


769 


31 


64% 


36% 


0% 


32% 


2% 


61% 


4% 


2% 


DVC 


517 


33 


65% 


35% 


0% 


38% 


0% 


38% 


20% 


3% 


LMC 


174 


32 


66% 


34% 


0% 


38% 


2% 


48% 


7% 


4% 


CCCCD 


1,460 


32 


65% 


35% 


0% 


35% 


1% 


52% 


10% 


3% 


Student Population 




















CCC 


8,769 


31 


62% 


38% 


1% 


21% 


29% 


20% 


27% 


2% 


DVC 


23,925 


28 


55% 


45% 


1% 


19% 


5% 


11% 


60% 


3% 


LMC 


9,339 


31 


57% 


43% 


1% 


11% 


13% 


19% 


54% 


2% 


More than 






















one college 


1,042 


28 


54% 


46% 


1% 


25% 


13% 


16% 


42% 


3% 


CCCCD 


43,075 


30 


57% 


43% 


1% 


18% 


12% 


15% 


52% 


3% 


County Population: 


51% 


49% 


0.4% 


10.8% 


9.2% 


17.7% 


57.9% 


0.4% 



Source: Office of District Research, Contra Costa CCD. Based on query results from Research Data Warehouse, 10/24/01. County 
statistics based on U.S. Census Bureau, Census 2000 of Population and Housing, Summary File 
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Table 2 

Successful Course Completion Rates for Basic Skills Courses 1 





Baseline 

1995-96 

% 

Successful 


1997-98 

% 

Successful 


■i 

1998-99 

% 

Successful 


2000-01 

% 

Successful 


95/96- 

00/01 

% 

Change 


2005-06 
Target 2 

% 


CCCCD 


60.3 


59.3 


63.2 


60.9 


1.0 




Contra Costa 


55.1 


54.2 


56.9 


57.9 


5.1 


57.3 


Diablo Valley 


64.8 


64.9 


67.5 


62.0 


-4.3 


67.0 


Los Medanos 


61.0 


50.8 


64.7 


62.7 


2.8 


63.2 



* 1999/00 data are not available. 



Comments/ Analysis : 

CCCCD improved its overall successful course completion rate (i.e., a grade of “C” or 
better) over its 1995-96-performance baseline. As can be seen, for the 1995-01 period, 
the percent of positive change varied from -4.3 to 5.1%, with CCC showing the largest 
improvement. LMC's recovery from its 1997-98 decline with an impressive 27.4% 
positive gain the following year is noteworthy. This reflects well on its program review 
process in this area. It is reasonable to expect that DVC can similarly bounce back after a 
relatively slight decline from its 1998-99 performance. 

CCC and LMC have achieved their 2005-06 targeted performance levels required by 
PFE, and DVC is easily within reach of achieving its targeted performance by 2005-06. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



1 Based on System Performance on Partnership for Excellence Goals, District and College Baseline Data, 
Chancellor’s Office, California Community Colleges, July 2000. 

2 Target figures for 2005-06 based on memorandum from State Chancellor’s Office on Local Targets for PFE; these 
were adjusted as specified in the State Chancellor’s Consultation Summary, June 2000. 
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